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Just as our common-law roots are found in 
English history, so also are our psychiatric and 
forensic psychiatry origins. Despite the fact that 
we were an independent nation, our judges were 
strongly influenced by legal decisions made in 
England well through the first half of that century. 


A recent major contribution to our collection 
of three scarce items by Bernard L. Diamond, one 
of the leading senior forensic psychiatrists in 
America, has prompted this review of some of our 
holdings in this area. 


His gifts include a stenographic transcript 
of the trial of John Bellingham in 1812, An Account 


of the Trial and Execution of John Bellingham, for 
the Assassination of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval; 
with a Vindication of the Character of Sir Francis 
Burdett from the Aspersions of Some of the London 
Prints. (Edinburgh, 1812, 2nd edition). Bellingham 
was a psychotic British businessman who assassinated 
Lord Spencer Perceval on May 11, 1812, in an effort 
to have the British government act on a petition 
that Bellingham had filed for reimbursement for 
financial losses incurred while he was imprisoned 

in Russia. Lord Chief Justice Mansfield presided 

at the trial. Bellingham's barristers were notified 
on Thursday evening, May 14th, to prepare to defend 
Bellingham the following morning, Friday, May 15th. 
A request for a delay to bring witnesses from 
Bellingham's hometown to testify as to his psychi- 
atric history was denied and the trial began. 


Early that afternoon, Mansfield charged the 
jury in a manner frighteningly reminiscent of Mark 
Antony's speech in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. 


Ignoring the entire proceedings, precedents, and 
legal principles of the 1800 trial of James Hadfield 
for the attempted murder of King George III, Lord 
Mansfield told the jury that the only issue for 

them to consider was whether cr not Bellingham 

knew the difference between right and wrong. 


The jury returned quickly with a verdict of 
guilty and Chief Justice Mansfield, apparently a 
strong believer in "justice delayed is justice 
denied," immediately sentenced Bellingham to be 
hanged and dissected on Monday, May 18th. It was 
one week from homicide to homicide. This trial 
was called a case of judicial murder of an insane 
man and was explicitly rejected as having legal 
precedential authority, because of the manner in 
which it was conducted, inthe 1840 trial of Edward 
Oxford for the attempted assassination of Queen 
Victoria. Transcripts of this trial are quite 
rare, and this is the only copy of this edition 
that we have been able to identify in the United 
States. 


The second publication that Dr. Diamond gave 
us was by R. M. Bousefield and R. Merrett, Report 
of the Trial of Daniel M'Naughton, at the Central 
Criminal Court, Old Bailey, (on Friday, the 3rd, 
and Saturday, the Ath of March, 1843) for the 
Wilful Murder of Edward Drummond, Esq. (London: 
Renshaw, 1843). This is the most complete and 
definitive of several versions of the trial and 
fills an important gap in our collection. As 
one reads this trial, it becomes clear that too 
many jurisprudential scholars and psychiatrists 
have not read it carefully enough to recognize 
that the myth, that the defendent intended to 
shoot Robert Peel as the head of a conspiracy 
against him, was propagated by the prosecution 
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in an attempt to make a sane crime out of an 
insane one that had its roots in a psychotic 
idea of reference. 


In a publication in 1956 ("Isaac Ray and 
the trial of Daniel M'Naghten," Am. J. Psychiat. 
(1956) 112:651-656), Dr. Diamond pointed out 
that Isaac Ray's book The Medical Juris rudence 
of Insanity figured most prominently in the 
defense. "Although Cockburn (the defense attor- 
ney) goes on to mention other authorities, both 
medical and legal, in no instance does he give 
them the prominent position in his arguments 
that he accords to Isaac Ray. Again and again, 
in reviewing each of the famous preceding insanity 
trials . . . he quotes Ray's evaluation of the 
medical and legal merits of each case... When 
one realizes the provincial quality of English 
legal tradition, together with the fact that Ray's 
book was only a few years off the Press, and Ray 
was by no means a prophet in his own land, the 
effectiveness of this defense tactic is truly 
remarkable. . . It is safe to say that never 
Since, in an English or an American courtroon, 
has a scientific work by a psychiatrist been 
treated with such respect." 


The third publication contributed by Dr. 
Diamond is perhaps the most intriguing one of 
all. Titled Monomania, signed with the nom de 
plume "Dry Nurse," it is a ballad published in 
1843 (London, Saunders and Otley), following the 
decision of the M'Naghten trial, protesting that 
lawyers and judges "knuckled" under to the doctors. 
The author voices all the objections that are 
currently being expressed against the insanity 
Plea. "Dry Nurse" is clearly a conservative who 
was well educated, familiar with the controversy 
about "Mesmeric anesthesia" that was being hotly 


debated in London medical circles, and with Lord 
Byron's English Bards and Scotch (sic) Reviewers 
which dealt, in part, with medical quackery. "Dry 
Nurse" appears to have been a regular reader of 
the London Times, aware of activities in the 
Parliament, and not without opinions about its 
activities and the deplorable state of Britain. 
However, his identity remains a mystery. Some 
of the inked-in corrections in the edition we 
have received suggest the possibility that Dr. 
Diamond's copy may well have been the personal 
copy of "Dry Nurse." 


Dr. Diamond has also generously given us some 
unpublished material that will remain sealed for 
the immediate future. 


It would be remiss of us to neglect to mention 
that the Diethelm Historical Library has all of 
the five editions of The Medical Jurisprudence of 
Insanity, as well as all the other books published 
by Dr. Isaac Ray. He was one of the thirteen 
founders of the American Psychiatric Association 
and the founder of forensic psychiatry as a 
separate discipline with its own skills and body 
of knowledge. Our library has many publications 
relevant to the history of forensic psychiatry 
in this country, as well as copies of many of 
the trials that figured prominently in establish- 
ing medico-legal precedents in the area of criminal 
insanity. We lack originals but we have photo- 
copies of many state statutes relative to 19th- 
century commitment laws and of many medico-legal 
articles regarding the legal reasoning and history 
behind the Anglo-American legal concept of the 
insanity plea. In addition, we have photocopies 
of the extant correspondence between Isaac Ray 
and New Hampshire Supreme Court Chief Justice 


Charles Doe. Judge Doe was the formulator of the 
New Hampshire doctrine and one of the two legal 
scholars to whom John Wigmore dedicated his classic 
work on evidence. 


In our next Annual Report, we shall try to 
include a review of the collections and holdings 
of our archival material in this increasingly 
important area of psychiatry and psychiatric history. 


It is one of the ironies of collecting that 
material often seems to appear in clusters. It is 
forcing the point somewhat in discussing the book 
by Johann Ludwig Casper (1796-1864), but he has 
been called "the greatest name in forensic medicine 
of his time." (Garrison-Morton) He trained as an 
apothecary before attending medical schools in 
Berlin, Gottingen and Halle, from which he obtained 
his medical degree in 1819. Next, following a 
medical trip through England and France and develop- 
ing a reputation at smaller universities, he returned 
to his birthplace, Berlin. At its medical school, 
he became professor of medicine in 1839, and there- 
in spent his remaining academic years. From the 
mid-1830s, his reputation grew in the field of 
public health. Later, he developed an interest in 
forensic medicine which led to his many influential 
works in that area. The book we obtained with the 
help of the Siegfried and Josephine Bieber Founda- 
tion was Charakteristik der franzosischen Medicin, 
mit vergleichenden Hinblicken auf die englische. 
(Leipzig, 1822) Most of this volume is devoted 
to a discussion of French medicine in general with 
sections devoted to etiology, prognosis, treat- 
ment results, etc. At the same time, there are 
broader discussions about hospitals, medical schools 
and medical "police." We might easily have over- 
looked such a volume if a thoughtful bookdealer 
had not quoted it to us and pointed out that about 
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a third of the 600-page book was devoted to psy- 
chiatry. It is important to us for two reasons: 
the overview of the Paris medical school at which 
Philippe Pinel was still playing an important role, 
and his pupil, Jean Etienne Esquirol, was in his 
ascendency, and for the special material on psychi- 
atry. The latter includes extensive information 

on such hospitals as Salpetriere, Bicetre, Charenton 
and the "new" Bethlehem which opened in London in 
1815. Also included are discussions of French 
psychiatrists such as Pinel and Esquirol plus men- 
tion of some of their psychiatric students. The 
book also demonstrates Casper's growing interest 

in the new field of medical statistics to which he 
contributed a book in 1825. Casper includes fascina- 
ting psychiatric tables about diagnosis, the age 
distribution of hospital patients, the various 
physical and mental causes that were reported at 
different institutions, and the treatment results 
obtained. It is a most valuable survey book by a 
young physician who not only represented the new 
views that were appearing in medicine, but who also 
had a keen eye for important issues. We are 
delighted to be able to add it to the growing 
number of works whose acquisition have been made 
possible by the Bieber Foundation. 


Another “sleeper" purchased is a collection 
of rather long essays and, in some cases, mini-books 
by the Englishman, Thomas Beddoes. (1760-1808) 


At the end of the 18th century, Thomas Beddoes 
in Bristol (then the second largest city in England) 
opened a new type of clinic which he named the 
Pneumatic Institution. It demonstrates Beddoes' 
fascination with the newly discovered gases (oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide, etc.), 
and his hope that they could be used in the treat- 


ment of respiratory diseases, especially consump- 
tion, as well as a wide variety of other complaints. 
It also illustrates Beddoes' interest in chemistry 
which he developed during his medical education 
under Joseph Black at Edinburgh. Beddoes met 
Lavoisier in France in 1784, and for a time seemed 
to be establishing himself firmly as a future Regius 
Professor of Chemistry at Oxford, where he went to 
teach in 1788 with the support of Black. His start 
was auspicious, but 1789 brought the French Revolu- 
tion, and Beddoes' liberal democratic principles 
made him unpopular as did his close connections 
with the Lunar Society in Birmingham. (The 
Birmingham riots of 1791 forced Joseph Priestley 

to flee to the United States where he was aided by 
Benjamin Rush, who was also a former professor of 
chemistry and a student of Black's.) Beddoes' 
connection with Oxford ended in 1792, during which 
time he had been attacking Britain's imperialistic 
behavior in India and the injustice to the poor in 
general. His interest in chemistry continued, 
however, but his Pneumatic Institute would not 

last longer than his Oxford Professorship. His 
youthful employee at the Institute, Humphrey Davy, 
discovered nitrous oxide and recommended its use 
for anesthetic purposes. In what remained of his 
too short life, Beddoes continued to practice 
medicine and to lecture widely on issues concern- 
ing public health. Eleven of these lectures were 
collected in a three-volume set entitled Hygeia; 


Or Essays Moral and Medical on the Causes Affecting 
the Personal State of Our Middling and Affluent 


Classes (Bristol, 1802-1803). This book was also 
obtained through the assistance of the Siefgried 
and Josephine Bieber Foundation. The essays well 
illustrate his belief in the scientific aspects 

of medicine in addition to his growing concern for 
public health. Behavioral and psychiatric discus- 
sions abound throughout, while two essays are more 
specifically devoted topics entitled Nervous 


Disorders. Beddoes‘ concern for the human condi- 
tion, young and old, poor or rich, female or male, 
shines from these pages. He illustrates much of 
the feminism of the liberal movement of the time 
and in his discussion of education made it clear 

he considered women as intelligent as men. His 
concern for the problems arising from alcoholism 
led him to write a popular novel, The History of 
Isaac Jenkins (1792), which chronicled the recovery 
of an alcoholic worker. His view of nervous 
disorders is a psychosomatic one in concept with 

a psychological emphasis on the role played by 
association and the force of imagination on the 

one hand, and on chemical and unitary trends, on 
the other. As an example of the latter, he con- 
sidered insanity to be made up of mania and melan- 
cholia which was but one disease which occurred 
from an alteration of states. In a similar fashion, 
hysteria and hypochondriasis were similar disorders, 
only modified by the sex in which they occurred. 
This unitary approach enabled him to believe in 

the "mutability" of nervous disorders. His writing 
style is clear and sprightly, and within these 
pages there is much to interest those researching 
the development of the behavioral sciences, both 
normal and abnormal. 


Although our collecting philosophy is primarily 
directed towards clinical psychiatry and secondarily 
towards American imprints, we also collect widely 
in peripheral areas. Consequently, when we had 
the opportunity to purchase one of the leading 
books of the 18th century dealing with the philos- 
ophy of man, we could not pass it by. It is the 
product of the French Enlightenment and by one 
of the supporters of the Philosophes, Claude-Adrien 
Helvétius (1715-1771). Helvétius was born into 
a medical family with close connections with the 
Royal Court, a situation which enabled Helvetius 
to acquire a fortune while young. He retired at 


an early age in 1751, and married (which may have 
interfered with one of his two major passions, 
namely, women, while gout blocked the other, 
athletic sports). It was during this time that 

he devoted himself to writing, leading to two 
seminal works, one in 1758, and the second, 
posthumously, in 1772. It was an edition of the 
latter that the Friends obtained, De l'Homme, de 
ses facultés intellectuelles, et de son éducation 
(Paris: 1773). It extended and repeated the ideas 
of an earlier work, De 1'Esprit, which, when pub- 
lished in 1758, led to an enormous negative reac- 
tion. It was condemned by the Dauphin Louis (son 
of Louis XV) and to a greater extent by the local 
hiararchy of the Roman Catholic Church. Sales of 
it were banned, and it was placed on the Church's 
forbidden list and publicly burned. Helvetius was 
forced to recant his views, and even Voltaire and 
Rousseau criticized it. But Helvétius did not change 
his mind and returned to the same themes in his 

De 1‘'Homme. 


Helvétius' psychological philosophy followed 
the sensualism of Locke and his fellow contemporary, 
Condillic. He regarded sensation as fundamental, 
which was made possible through an inborn faculty 
called "sensibilite physique," the seat of all ideas, 
memory and emotions. The physical sensations of 
ideas, or emotions, are those of pleasure or pain, 
which the self-interest or self-love of the individ- 
ual tries to control by increasing pleasure and 
decreasing or avoiding pain. This makes the indi- 
vidual seek the power to control these actions. 
Morality, therefore, is based on self-interest and 
is utilitarian in nature. No wonder the outcry! 

In addition, Helvetius had what was ultimately an 
optimistic view of the possibilities for the indi- 
vidual man. He viewed man as being born with a 
tabula rasa, and therefore without innate ideas; 
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Helvetius also assumed there were no innate abil- 
ities. In that sense, all men were born equal, 
and all that was required was an equal opportunity 
to receive an appropriate education. This view 
encouraged the liberal and radical views that were 
to be expressed during the American and French 
Revolutions later in the century. More immediate 
to our interests was the impact on psychology. 
Helvetius contributed to the natural view of man 
and therefore to the scientific study of man and 
his behavior as well as his maladaptive behavior. 
His sensationalism further stressed the role of 
the nervous system which then contributed to the 
growth of a stimulus-response theory late in the 
1700s. Helvétius had a direct impact on Pinel's 
colleague in Paris, Pierre Cabinis, who became so 
bold in 1802 as to claim that the mind was but the 
product of the brain. Although many were careful 
not to make the immortal soul subject to materialism 
and disease, the early psychiatrists avidly pro- 
claimed the diseased brain and mind their locus 

of attention and therefore their medical territory. 


The late nineteenth century produced a sharply 
increased awareness of the roles of emotionally 
laden ideas in causing both human disorder and 
disease. The roots of this growth were multi- 
tudnous, but an essential component was the 
re-emergence of an interest in hypnotism and its 
effects. Many people in many countries contri- 
buted to this field, whose history for this era 
still awaits a serious chronicler. Some of the 
names are well known--Liebault, Charcot, Bernheim, 
Freud, Janet and Forel are some that spring readily 
to mind--but the researcher will have to cope with 
the name of Albert Willem van Renterghem. Most 
readers will wonder just who was Dr. Renterghem, 
as I did. Renterghem (1845-1939) was from Holland, 
and spent most of his professional career in 
Amsterdam. He became interested in hypnotism 
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and visited Liebault at Nancy to learn his tech- 
niques. Along with Frederik Van Eeden, a physician 
from Holland who was better known as a poet and 
novelist, he established a clinic in August 1887 
which they named the Institut Liébault. It had 
rooms for twenty-six patients. It was here that 
Renterghem obtained his extensive experience which 
led him to attend a number of International Con- 
gresses from the 1890s on and to report their 
experiences. The two authors summarized their 


findings in their book Psycho~Therapie: communica- 


tions, statisques, observations clinigue nouvelles 
(Paris, 1894), which we obtained this year with the 


aid of the Margaret S. Millhauser Fund. They 
classified the types of illnesses they attempted 
to treat with hypnosis, or suggestive therapy, 
into nine categories. Of the 110 cases recounted, 
the majority were "grandes névroses" which are 
largely hysteria and neuresthenia, and the various 
"Maladies mentale" which encompass the major ill- 
nesses such as melancholia, but ranging from noc- 
turnal fears in an infant to cases of alcoholism. 
Most of the rest of the book is devoted to nervous 
disorders both functional and organic. Throughout 
these accounts one finds many scattered references 
to ideas of pathogenises and the methods of therapy, 
but the focus is clinical with an emphasis on 
Statistical analysis. 


The Friends made possible the purchase of a 
most unusual associated item, Autobiographie (1924). 
This massive work in two volumes consumes nearly 
1400 pages and is a recounting of the family, life 
and multitudinous activities of Renterghem who 
outlived the span of the book by twelve years. It 
obviously was privately printed, and only in an 
edition of ten copies which suggests it was pri- 
marily produced for the benefit of family members. 
Our copy is number five and includes many hand- 
written corrections. It also contains nearly 75 
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original photographs of the family. Even though it 
is written in the Dutch language, one can follow 
Renterghem's widening international contacts at 
various congresses. For example, at the 1889 meet- 
ing devoted to physiological psychology, he would 
have the opportunity to become acquainted with 
Ribot and Janet from France, Bernheim from Germany, 
Frederic Myers, the parapsychologist from Great 
Britain, and William James from the United States. 
The congress on hypnotism followed immediately 
thereafter and added such new attendees as Sigmund 
Freud and Cesare Lombroso, the Italian psychiatrist 
and criminologist. At that meeting, Renterghem 
gave a paper which included one of the earliest 
uses of the work "psychotherapy," according to 
Ellenberger. Ina later 1907 paper, he divided 
psychotherapy into three types: those that sought 
to reach the emotional side of the subject, those 
directed to the intellect and the imagination. 

These interests also led him to the third Congress 
of the International Psychoanalytic Association 
which was held in 1910 at Nuremburg. Dr. Renterghem 
clearly left his stamp on the history of psycho- 
therapy and will have to be included when the 
future researcher writes the definitive history 

of that subject. 


All the books that we added to our collection 
in 1983, had something of interest about them, and 
we have described only a few of the most striking 
items. To name a few of the others: one book, 
whose acquisition was made possible by the Louise 
E. Glass Fund, we have ordered a number of times 
over the years, but it always had been sold before 
our order was received. It's a volume by Jean- 
Martin Charcot entitled Clinical Lectures on the 
Diseases of Old Age (NY:1881) translated from the 
French edition of 1867 (which we have in our Library) 
by Leigh H. Hunt, M.D., and with ten lectures added 
by Alfred L. Loomis, M.D. 
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Other intriguing volumes from the Friends 
included such items as-a volume by Sir John T. 
Erichsen entitled On Concussion of the Spine, 
Nervous Shock and Other Obscure Injuries of the 
Nervous System. (New York, 1882) It was a second 
edition of his On Railway & Other Injuries of the 
Nervous System, (London, 1866, We have the 1867 
Philadelphia edition.) with his revised six lec- 
tures along with an additional eight more. Erichsen 
discusses not only the concern with dangers of the 
high speed railroads, but furthers the idea that 
nervous trauma could lead to disorders that were 
more psychophysiological than anatomical. Con- 
currently, in the United States, there was a grow- 
ing interest in alcoholism and the misuse of opium, 
chloral hydrate, and other addictive substances, 
which led to the establishment of "substance abuse" 
hospitals. (The formation of these institutions 
was recommended by Benjamin Rush nearly fifty years 
earlier.) A private asylum, The Washington Home, 
was established in 1859 in Boston, while the first 
public institution was The New York State Inebriate 
Asylum located in Binghamton, New York, which opened 
in 1864. By 1876, there were seventeen such asylums, 
one devoted solely to women. Enough professional 
interest developed to lead to the founding of the 
American Association for the Cure of Inebriates. 
in 1870. The next logical step was the founding 
of their offical journal in 1876, at Binghamton 
under the editorship of Dr. T. D. Crothers. Three 
years later, he moved to the Walnut Hill Asylum in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and continued his editorial 
work there. This journal continued under its original 


title, The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, until 1906 
when it was changed to The Journal of Inebriety. In 


1914°it ceased publication. We were pleased to 
receive from the Friends the first three volumes 
which contained articles advancing the premise 
that chloral inebriety, dipsomania and opium 
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mania were diseases and should not be treated as 

a sin, or as a crime. There is much attention to 
problems which range from hospital maintenance to 
broader issues such as social factors and the need 
for an education in prevention. We shall attempt 
to obtain the remaining volumes of this relatively 
obscure journal. 


The quantity of volumes we purchased in i983 
was down from 1982, but nevertheless our collec- 
tion grew by 108 monographs, two annual hospital 
reports, one doctoral dissertation and three 
journal volumes. 


Graphic Arts Collection 


Psychiatric illustrations occupy a position 
somewhere between books and manuscripts. Prints 
are published and may exist in many copies especially 
if they appeared in popular magazines, while 
paintings usually are unique and photographs 
range in between. The collecting of psychiatric 
graphic arts has been our most neglected area 
in recent years. Consequently, we were delighted 
when Dr. Joshua M. Perman gave us a large framed 
photograph of an older Sigmund Freud to add to 
his gifts in a previous year of photographs of 
Freud and S. Weir Mitchell. 


Those now augment our collection of illustra- 
tions purchased with the Charles and Anita Blatt's 
1966 donation. Previously reported were the oil 
portraits of Clifford Beers and Bernard Sacks. 
Besides portraits, we have also tried to collect 
illustrations of patients, hospitals, hypnotism, 
phrenology, and alcoholism whenever possible. 

In addition, our archival holdings come to us with 
miscellaneous photographs. We hope our readers 
will keep us in mind for gifts of such illustrative 
material. 
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Archives of Psychiatry 


During the course of the year we received 
several shipments from the Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry whose decision to deposit their 
archival materials with us was announced last year. 
GAP, as it is popularly known, is one of the most 
fascinating organizations in the history of modern 
American psychiatry. Founded in May 1946, in 
Chicago, under the leadership of Drs. William Cc. 
Menninger and Henry W. Brosin, it was the outgrowth 
of psychiatrists' experiences while trying to pro- 
vide for the needs arising from World War II. 
Doctor and Brigadier General Menninger had found, 
to his chagrin, that the organizational abilities 
of the American Psychiatric Association were not 
able to cope adequately with the various war- 
time demands. The original 23 "young Turks” 
(actually, their ages varied widely, but all 
were dedicated, verbal, intelligent, hard-working 
and leaders in their special areas) rejected a 
proposal that they found an organization which 
would compete with the APA. Instead, they were 
determined to work through the APA while at the 
same time developing a series of publications to 
serve as authoratative informational and posi- 
tional statements in key areas that would serve 
both society and psychiatry. They were imme- 
diately seen as a threatening group by many when 
they decided to place the names of three of their 
own candidates to run for membership in the APA 
Council during the APA meeting which was taking 
place simultaneously in Chicago. This was a 
revolutionary breach of the usually staid pro- 
ceedures, but they did so and won. (It is a 
rewarding bit of irony that the three persons 
defeated soon after became members of GAP!) 


One of their early achievements was to sti- 
mulate the APA (Undoubtedly closely abetted by 
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the fact that Dr. Menninger had been elected 
president of that organization in 1949) to review 
its administrative procedures and to make committee 
programs more lively and productive. It was 
through its frequent Reports issued regularly 

over the years that GAP has had its greatest impact. 
Since the first was issued in September 1947 on 
shock treatment, over 115 GAP reports have been 
published. Initially published in editions of 
8000, they reached an extremely wide readership 
in society and were so popular they were issued 
in collected groups as a series of volumes. By 
the end of 25 years, 42 committees had published 
titles which had been distributed throughout the 
world with a total exceeding a million copies. 
The hard working committees of GAP have taken on 
intensive studies of a marvelously broad spectrum 
of topics, ranging from an early report on brain 
surgery to the broadest issues of government, law, 
industry, cooperation with the public and educa- 
tional efforts to reach them, problems of race, 
and economics, and many others. The Archives 
contain the dynamic background discussions on 
these topics and provide many insights to the 
beliefs and disagreements of the times. This 

is an actively thoughtful group dedicated to 

the best possible efforts for the future, for 
society, for the individual patient, and for the 
profession. It will be a gold mine for all 
students interested in the wide range of subjects 
to which GAP has turned its collective attention. 


One of the founders of GAP, and the only 
woman to play such a role was Marion Kenworthy 
(1891-1980), who later went on to be an early 
president of GAP, as well as being the first 
woman president of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry and the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation. Similarly, she became the first woman 
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to be elected to vice-president of the APA. This 
energetic, creative and beloved psychiatrist not 
only contributed to many areas of psychiatry, but 
to dealing with social problems as well, to 
children in need and in trouble (for example, 

in her efforts to help juvenile delinquents she 
assisted Judge Justine Wise Polier). The single 
area where her contributions were most important 
was undoubtedly to the field of social work, both 
psychiatric and otherswise. It was through her 
long association with the School of Social Work 
of Columbia University that Dr. Kenworthy taught 
well over 10,000 students. The trustees of her 
estate appropriately preserved the bulk of her 
Papers by depositing them at Columbia, while a 
number of her rare psychiatric books were given 
to the APA. We were pleased that her psychiatric 
papers were presented to our Archives. These items 
primarily consist of records for the period of her 
presidency of the Psychoanalytic and other Papers 
of this organization. 


Related to Dr. Kenworthy's papers, it is 
pleasurably appropriate to announce that the 
American Psychoanalytic Association has voted 
to deposit their historical archives with us. 
That is our exciting news for 1983, and shows 
once again how collections can dovetail; not only 
with Dr. Kenworthy's papers, but also with the 
American Psychopathological Association for the 
membership was almost identical for the first ten 
years in both these groups, and many of the papers 
presented were on similar subjects. We will have 
more to say about the history of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association in our next report. 


Thanks to a grant from the American College 
of Psychiatrists, we have been able to finish 
organizing and cataloging their papers through 
the able efforts of Ellen Gilbert. The organiza- 
tion, through the activities of its Archivist, 
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Dr. Sidney Malitz, continues to add pertinent 
materials. We are also grateful to Dr. Robert 

S. Mumford for presenting us with a complete set 

of the College's annual publication of the papers 
presented at their meetings. Dr. Mumford, who 

is an early member of the college, also gave us 

some personal papers relating to this organization. 
In addition, he gave us an important collection 
dealing with an allied group, the American College 
of Psychoanalysts, which was founded in May 7, 1969. 
Both of these Colleges were established through 

the inspiration and efforts of Dr. Henry P. Loughlin. 
This has been a very good year for the preservation 
of papers relating to the fields of American psychi- 
atry and psychoanalysis. 


History of Psychiatry Reference Library 


This library continues to grow in its value. 
It provides us with the literature of the modern 
researches on all the topics relating to the 
history of psychiatry from biochemistry of the 
brain to the broadest questions of social policy. 
Its major support comes from the Frances S. 
Cartmell Fund and from the Department of Psychi- 
atry aided in lesser degrees by gifts from the 
Friends and various individual donors. We con- 
tinue to be especially grateful to those recent 
authors who have presented us with copies of 
their books. We processed 81 volumes into the 
collection along with nearly fifty journals and 
newsletters received regularly. Although we 
have allowed limited space in our report about 
this collection, one should not underestimate 
how vital it is to research endeavors. 
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Other Gifts Received 


In addition to the sources listed above, we 
would like to express our warm appreciation to 
the following who supported our activities by 
various donations of books and equipment: 


Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. George E. Daniels 

Dr. Lawrence Friedman 

Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Grimes 
Mr. & Mrs. C. Arthur Jaffe 
Dr. Fred Kaplan 

Dr. E. James Lieberman 
Miss Dorothy Levy 

Dr. Robert S. Mumford 

Dr. Pierre Pichat 

Dr. Elizabeth Sheldon 

Dr. Paul E. Stepansky 

Mr. Peter Swales 


We welcome Dr. William H. Wainwright to his 
Life Membership and thank him for joining this 
exclusive group. We are also grateful to two 
other Life Members for continuing their interest 
and support: Drs. Francis D. Kane and John N. 
Loomis. We are also appreciative to Mrs. Louise 
E. Glass for adding to her endowment fund in 1983. 


Membership Information 


An enclosed card lists the various categories 
of membership in the Friends of the Oskar Diethelm 
Historical Library beginning with an annual fee of 
$25. There are opportunities for longer term con- 
tributions which would be acknowledged on bookplates 
and inserted in volumes purchased through such gifts. 


ain 


An endowment fund can be established by a gift or 
beguest in a will of $5,000 or more to the Cornell 
University Medical College. Such funds provide a 
Secure source of income and serve as a permanent 
memorial to the generosity of the donor. 


Corporate Friends 


Contributions in the following categories are 
suggested: Annual $500; Contributing $1,000; 
Sustaining $5,000; Patron $10,000. 
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Deaths 


Drs. James and Annette Baxter both perished in 
a tragic fire in September 1983. James Baxter had 
been a member of our Section on the History of 
Psychiatry for a number of years before devoting 
himself to the psychiatric problems seen on the 
surgical service of the New York Hospital. Annette 
K. Baxter was a well known historian who was Prof- 
fessor and Chairman of the history department at 
Barnard College. Both had been supportive to our 
endeavors over many years and in many ways. 


Dr. Alexander Reid Martin died in October 1983, 
in Lyme, Connecticut where he had resided since his 
retirement. He had been Chief of Staff at the 
Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital from 1927 until 
he opened his practice in 1936, and where he remained 
active to 1977. Along with M.D. he received an 
Honorary LL.D. from Queen's University in Belfast, 
where he had done his undergraduate work. For many 
years he had been a teacher at Cornell, active with 
the Children's Aid Society of New York, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Leisure Time of the American 
Psychiatric Association. 


We shall miss them all. 
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MEMBERS OF THE FRIENDS - 1983 
Se stlssssssssssstesesenstissastineennnenee 


ENDOWMENTS 


The Frances S. Cartmell Fund 
The Louise E. Glass Fund 
The Margaret S. Millhauser Fund 


FOUNDATION GRANTS 
p Dat nnn Sant HD ESI 
Siegfried & Josephine Bieber 


CORPORATE FRIENDS 
American College of Psychiatrists 


HONORARY MEMBER 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm 


LIFE MEMBERS 


An Anonymous Friend 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Blatt 
Mrs. Louise &. Glass 
Dr. .Francis D. Kane 
Dr. John N. Loomis 
Dr. William H. Wainwright 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Lawrence Friedman 
Dr. Alan A. McLean* 
Dr. Doris B. Nagel 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
Dr. Peter F. Regan 
Dr. & Mrs. Nathaniel Warner 


*IBM/Matching Gift Program 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Anonymous II 

Dr. Ralph D. Baker 

Dr. John E. Deitrick 
Mrs. Oskar Diethelm 
Dr. Frederick F. Flach 


Dr. Barbara Fass Leavy 
Dr. Robert Michels 

Dr. Stephen Nordlicht 
Dr. Peter F. Ostwald 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dr. Adele Brodkin 

Dr. Remo R. Cerulli 

Dr. Arnold M. Cooper 
Dr. Norman Dain 

Dr. Hannah S. Decker 
Mr.& Mrs. Birkett R. Elvidge 
Dr. Herbert Fensterheim 
Dr. John Gussen 

Dr. Peter T. Janulis 
Dr. Jay S. Kwawer 

Dr. William T. Lhamon 
Dr. Edward Y. Liang 


Dr. Bradford G. Murphey 
Dr. George H. Pollack 
Dr. Marie-Louise Schoelly 
Ms. Suzanne Sekey 
In Memory of: Mrs. Kenneth 
Sutherland Clark 
Dr. Barbara Sicherman 
Dr. Dr. James H. Spencer, Jr. 
Dr. Robert J. Stoller 
Dr. Hans Syz 
Dr. Lisa Tallal 
Dr. David D. Thompson 
Dr. Thornton A. Vandersall 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Dr. Shelley Fox Aarons 
Dr. John C. Burnham 
Dr. Elaine Baruch 

Dr. Michael Beldoch 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Berne 
Dr. Edward M. Brown 
Dr. A. Louise Brush 
Mrs. Dorothea Carlson 
Dr. Arthur C. Carr 

Ms. Jean M. Carrigan 
Dr. J. Richard Ciccone 
Dr. Jonathan O. Cole 
Dr. James L. Curtis 


Dr. Elizabeth B. Davis 

Dr. Nicholas Dewey 

Dr.& Mrs. Edmond J. Donnellan 
Dr. Marianne Horney Eckardt 
Dr. Eli Einbinder 

Dr. Milton Engel 

Dr. Ralph L. Engle, Jr. 

Dr. Aaron H. Esman 

Dr.& Mrs. William A. Frosch 
Drs. Anna-Riitta & Fritz Fuchs 
Dr. James G. Gibbs, Jr. 

Dr. Sander L. Gilman 

Dr. Ira D. Glick 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


(continued) 
Dr. Naomi Goldstein Dr. Edward L. Pinney, Jr. 
Dr. Robert S. Grayson Dr. Henry Pinsker 
Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Grimes - Dr. Edwin R. Ranzenhofer 
Dr. Francis J. Hamilton Dr. Howard P. Rome 
Dr. Thomas F. Henley Ms. Phyllis Rubinton 
Dr. M. Dorothea Kerr Dr. Burtrum C. Schiele 
Dr. Lawrence C. Kolb Dr. John L. Schimel 
Dr. Marie Krisiuk-Azar Mr. & Mrs. Leslie J. Schreyer 
Dr. Jerome Kroll Dr. Michael Schwartz 
Dr. Helen P. Langner Dr. W. Clifford W. Scott 
Mr. & Mrs. Leslie Larson Dr. Jeri A. Sechzer 
Dr. L. Gerald Laufer Dr. Mark J. Sedler 
Dr. H. P. Laughlin Dr. Anne M. Shuttleworth 
Dr. Alfred B. Lewis, Jr. Dr. S. Mouchly Small 
Dr. E. James Lieberman Dr. Lawrence S. Sonkin 
Mr. & Mrs. H. G. Lueck Mr. Samuel L. Steinwurtzel 
Dr. Lillian McGowan Dr. Milton Viederman 
Dr. Bernard Mathis Malloy Ms. Lillian A. Wahrow 
Dr. James F. Masterson Dr. James H. Wall 
Dr. Marlin R. Mattson Dr. Peter G. Wilson 
Dr. Julius Mendel Dr. Harold S. Wright 
Dr. Robert S. Mumford Dr. George J. Wright, Jr. 
Dr. Anna J. Munster Dr. Joseph M. Zucker 
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This report was prepared by Eric T. Carlson 
and Jacques M. Quen with the assistance of Marilyn 
Kerr, Mary Mylenki and Phyllis Rubinton. 


